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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Everyone now believes in education through some form of 

activity. The amount of activity, however, is no measure of 

what we want in an educated man or woman. 

unciono /p^ motive is the measure! Human progress 

Motive , , ,. . , . . , , 

toward better living hinges entirely upon the 

development of high, enlightened moral purpose. No one can be 

civilized above the height of his motive, though his activity 

may enable him to live in a boulevard mansion. Nor does any 

one remain imbruted below the level of his highest purpose, 

though sloth may domicile him under a thatch in the jungle. 

Upon these propositions there is no dispute. They are 

truismatic and trite. Why not, then, brush away all irrele- 

vancies, all matters of minor importance that 
. vex the day and get at once face to face with the 

great question — the fundamental ona in educa- 
tion — How shall the proper motive be developed? 

Sensibility toward right action is universal. There is no 
tribe so uncivilized as to ignore totally all the considerations of 

righteousness. Efforts at government are but the 
False Stimuli measure of the recognition which people give to 

the necessity of right doing. The methods, how- 
ever, which now prevail in the world from Illinois to Afghanistan 
are arbitrary in their character. They depend more or less upon 
an appeal to force, and they invoke the stimuli to be found in 
the ideas of external and tangible rewards and punishments. 

Thejse methods require that the individual shall be educated 
chiefly through negation. His behavior is determined by the 
prohibitions that hedge him round about. When Moses codified 
Jewish law into ten brief negations, he did the best, no doubt, 
for a primitive people. To my own mind, when a child, Mosqs 

appeared as a noble benefactor in that he had 
E made life so simple for a boy. Just ten things 

not to be done! The remainder of life in all of its 
richness was open. In scanning the decalogue in search of all 
the fine legal discriminations that might be made in favor of a 
larger liberty, with one exception, the problems of living, to me, 
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seemed easy. To refrain from the pursuit of false gods, from the 
manufacture of graven images, from stealing and so forth, 
seemed self-commendatory. But the command not to covet, to a 
youngster who had but little, and who therefore possessed a 
bulging want for everything — that indeed seemed a hardship. 
Only when it was carefully explained that one should not want a 
thing up to the point of stealing it, did the rigor of the law seem 
mollified so as to make it even tolerable. 

Teaching, founded upon a code of prohibitions, may have 
some bearing upon action, but it has little or nothing to do with 
the formation of motive. Neither is motive 
. engendered by exhortations of a positive char- 

acter; nor is it yet a matter of inoculation. 
Moral purpose is not generated by transferring a slice of the 
teacher's own good intentions to the mind of the pupil. It 
cannot be grafted into or upon the life of anyone. The motive 
that really civilizes, that actually lifts the race, comes from 
within as a matter of growth. 

Most teachers beg the whole question at the outset. That 

is, in order to make a beginning they assume the presence of 

motive — the very thing it is the function of their 

'Kguig e teaching to establish. Or, if this assumption is 

not made, they proceed by the hortatory methods 

of a lecture in the attempt to create a motive through a process 

that inverts the principles of good pedagogy. 

In the beginning there is no motive present. In nature study, 

for instance, there is simply the child and nature. On the one 

side there is the sensitive organism, and on the 

„™ ' other are the materials and forces that make an 

MOtlVe • T,- . , , 

impression upon it. If there is no obstacle between 
these two — a defective sense or a witless teacher, for example — 
these at once originate, and indefinitely continue with cumulative 
intensity, action and reaction that are usually described in terms 
expressing growth. It must not be overlooked that this growth 
includes the motive itself. It must grow too. A motive can be 
derived, therefore, only though the immediate and perpetual 
presence of the thing toward zvhich one's actions are to be 
directed. 
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Here then, in nature-study, is the final argument for field- 
work. People generally suppose that school excursions are for 

the purpose of sharpening the senses, or for 
Fi ld-w k improving the circulation of the blood, or for 

developing the muscular system. Even so; field- 
work is for all of these things, plus. It is for everything enu- 
merated, and also for the one thing still more essential, if even 
these physical results are to be attained — it is, finally, for the 
development of motive. This is a plan that always works, and no 
other one ever does. With Hottentot, Chinese, Sioux, and white 
man the result is ever the same. The presence of nature always 
begets its own motive for study through an aroused feeling of 
need, conscious or unconscious, and nothing else will do it. No 
method, as an artificial invention of pedagogy, can compensate 
for the lack of the masterful and impressive presence of nature. 
A little boy, once brought for a day from the Chicago slums to a 
shady grove in Normal Park, longejd for his) alley; he said he 
wanted to see the patrol wagon run through the streets. He was 
almost beyond the reach of teaching from the view-point of 
nature. 

The development of motive depends upon the presence of 
something that speaks of a need. It is the application of this 

principle that controls the arrangement of a pro- 
Adaptation of ... . . , r 
Program gram which provides, not only for trips to the 

country, but also for visits to the varied indus- 
tries of the city. The great stores, the markets, the groceries, 
the mills, and the factories all tell of the needs in human life. 
Beginning with the initial challenge which they make to the 
curiosity of childhood, the continued presence of these interests 
will steadily grow a motive to participate properly in the world's 
affairs that, as the years mature, will become an intelligent and 
an imperative demand. 

Upon one trait in his pupils the teacher may forever reckon: 
they will always respond to a need which they can really feel 

and understand. It is this that makes the present 
A Fixed Trait plan of education possible. Children who would 

fail thus to respond would have to be educated 
according to some other principle. 
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A study of our city parks showed how impossible it was for 
certain useful and beautiful birds to find suitable nesting-places 
in the trees and shrubs. Forthwith practically 
Illustrations every pupil in the school volunteered to make a 
box for the nests. Whether the smaller children 
could make the boxes or not mattered but little; the strength of 
their want through a real sense of the need added cubits to their 
moral stature. Word came in the fall of a home school for waifs 
where clothes and playthings were needed; in a day or two the 
corridor was piled high with boxes which they had lovingly 
filled. 

At this point there is need of caution; there is danger that 
the tender sensibilities of childhood may be overwrought. 
Lacking in breadth of view, perspective, and 
philosophy — in a certain hardness of heart, it may 
be — too constant a presentation of the great needs 
of the world's unfortunates may produce a morbid and patho- 
logical condition of soul. This never arises through the touch 
with nature. Nature never makes one heartsick or sad, but it 
acts as a gentle tonic bringing hope and good cheer. The 
constant presence of nature, therefore, is needed as the ballast 
and the counterpoise of the educational system. 

There is a serious practical difficulty in the way of teaching 

children to realize their motives in some useful end. To many 

people it looks too much like common work ; there 

are parents, therefore, who strenuously object. 

They say their children can get that at home, and 

that the school should stand for something else — for culture! 

This is a curious fact, in view of the glorification that Labor is 

now receiving at the hands of the people. However, the large 

storekeepers do say that this great revival of enthusiasm for labor 

has not as yet appreciably increased the demand 

for overalls and jumpers. No one has reported, 

so far, that the cuts of these elegant and useful 

trappings of toil are appearing in the latest fashion plates of our 

high-class tailors. From this it may be inferred that with most 

people the labor question has not yet gone beyond the stage of 
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academic discussion. Hence the difficulty of getting the pupils 

actually to work either in school or at home. A few weeks since 

the children wished to have blooming plants in their school-room 

windows. They thought to improve matters by substituting 

for the unsightly pots the more beautiful creations of their own 

hands which they could easily make in the clay-room. Immer 

diately a parent wrote that if our pupils could 

find nothing better to do than to make jardinieres 

to beautify the University of Chicago he would 

take his son from the school — and he did! The kind of school 

which this type of parent really wants is one where his boy can 

insensibly acquire curvature of the spine, a sallow complexion, 

spectacles, and — culture ! 

The final test aa to the value of any piece of educational 
work in the development of children of whatever intellectual 
capacity is determined by their appreciation of its 
Conclusion worth in meeting a natural demand. Unless their 

energies are constantly directed toward filling a 
recognized want, the pupils put forth their efforts in vain, and the 
routine of the school becomes merely the rattle and grind of 
empty machinery. The social life of the school and home brings 
the pupils face to face with questions of moral values; the cur- 
riculum must be so ordered that the studies therein prescribed 
may help them to realize the importance of establishing these 
values in their minds as the fundamental basis for action. 

W. S. J. 



THE FRANCIS W. PARKER MEMORIAL 

At the call of the chairman, Mr. O. T. Bright, The Francis 
W. Parker Memorial Committee met at the Normal School 
Thursday, February 15, 1906. 

A report read by the secretary on funds collected showed 
substantial progress. In laying plans for future actions, Mrs. 
Hefferan was appointed to present the matter to the Englewood 
Parents' Association. Various plans were discussed looking 
toward a wider spread of interest in the movement. It is the 
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hope of the committee that the thousands of teachers throughout 
the country who are glad to declare their debt to the great 
influence of Colonel Parker will do something to assist in estab- 
lishing a suitable memorial at the Normal School. The 
memorial will not be for the man alone; it will stand also as a 
mark of approval upon the general movement to emancipate 
the child and to uplift the teacher, in which work Colonel Parker 
took so conspicuous a part. The fund, therefore, should repre- 
sent wide-spread contributions from pupils and teachers in small 
amounts, rather than larger sums from a few, and the committee 
feels that teachers everywhere should interest themselves and 
their pupils in the work. 

Contributions may be sent to Miss Sadie Griswold, Chicago 
Normal School, Chicago, 111. 



